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FHE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN 
LA VENDEE. 
AN EXTRACT.—CONTINUED. 

Meantime, my secretary had gone to Count 
d’Erlon, and my aid-de-camp to M. Maarice 
Duval, to acquaint them with what had oc- 
curred, and to request their immediate atten- 
dance. M. Duval arrived first. 

He entered the room in which we were sit- 
ting, with his hat upon his head, as if there 
were not a female prisoner there, who, from 





her rank and misfortunes, was deserving of | 


greater deference and respect than she had 
ever enjoyed even during her prosperity. He 
approached the Duchess, cavalierly placed his 
hand to his hat, searcely raising it from his 
head, and exclaimed, “ Ah! yes, it is she!” 
He then went out to give his orders. 

“Who is that man ?” inquired the Princess. 

This question was certainly not out of place, 
because the prefect had appeared before her 
without wearing any of the badges which indi- 
cated his high office. 

“Does Madame not guess ?” I said. 

She looked at me with a smile. 

“Itcan be nothing but a prefect,” she re- 
plied, and she could not have guessed nearer 
the mark had she even seen M. Duyal's com- 
mission. 

Did that man serve under the Restoration ?” 
she asked. 

“No, madam.” 

“Tam very glad of it, for the Restoration’s 
sake,” 

At this moment Count d’Erlon arrivec, who 
observed on entering all those forms of polite- 
ness and etiquette which M. Duval had con- 
sidered quite unnecessary. 

“You have promised not to quit me,” said 
she, addressing me in a whisper, and strongly 
squeezing my hand. IT repeated my promise 
to her. 

The duchess then briskly’ rose from her 
chair, and went straight to Count d’Erlon. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said she, “I have 
trusted myself to General Dermoncourt, and I 
lope you will do me the favour to allow him to 
remain with me. I have asked him to permit 
that I may not be separated from my unhappy 
companions, and he has promised me this in 


your name: will you do honour to his word 2” | 


“The General has promised nothing,” the 
Count replied, “which Tam not ready to rati- 
'y; and in whatever you may ask me that is 
within my power to grant, you will always 
ind me most eager to comply with your de- 


sires,” 


These words tranquillized the duchess, who 


seeing Count d’Erlon take me to a corner, | 


went and talked to M. de Menars and Made- 
moiselle de Kersabiec. 

Count d@’Erlon then informed me that the 
Permission to remain with the duchess of Berri 
extended only to M. de Menars and Mademoi- 
‘elle de Kersabiec. 


thought it necessary that gentleman should re- 


authorities would lay claim to his person, there 
being a criminal prosecution pending against 
him. ‘The Count also thought it expedient 
that the duchess should be removed to the cas- 
tle as soon as possible, in order to avoid either 
arising of the Carlists, or a riot among the 
people ; for the news of her capture was al- 
ready public, and the streets were crowded. 

M. Maurice Duya! now returned, and asked 
the duchess for her papers. She told him to 
look into the recess in the next room, and he 
would there find a white portfolio. ‘The pre- 
fect went for this portfolio, and brought it to 
her Royal Highness. 

** Monsieur le Prefet,” said she with dignity, 
“the matters contained in this portfolio are 
but of small importance ; but it is my particu- 
lar wish to deliver them to you myself, im order 
that I may explain to you what they are in- 
tended for. 

On saying this she opened the portfolio. 

“ Here,” she said, ‘is my correspondence ; 
you will give it to the police; and here,” she 
added taking out a small image, ‘is a St. 
Clement, towards whom I feel a most particu- 
lar devotion, more necessary to me at present, 
than ever.” 

1 now approached her, and said that if she 
felt a little better, it was urgent we should leave 
the house. 

“To proceed whither?” she asked, fixing 
her eyes steadfastly upon me; whither would 
you take me ?” 

“To the castle, Madam.” 

“ Ah! well, and from thence to Blaye, no 
doubt 7” 

Mademoiselle de WKersabiec then 
towards me, and said : 

‘“ But, General, her Royal Highness cannot 
go on foot.” 
~ «Oh, Madam!” 1 exclaimed, “do not, I 
beseech you, lose time. The castle is only a 
few steps from this place. Throw a cloak 
over your shoulders; that is all you require.” 

“Come, then, said the duchess; ‘as he an- 
swers for my safety, IL must in some degree 
comply with his wishes, Let us go, then, my 
friends.” 

So saying, she too 
way. 

“Oh! General,” she said, casting a last 
parting glance at the mansarde, and the now 
open chimney-plate, “if you had not waged 
war with me after the fashion of St. Laurence’s 
martyrdom, which,” added she laughing, “ was 
unworthy of a brave. and loval knight, you 
would not now have my arm under yours.” 

On leaving the house the Prefect opened the 
march with Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, the 
duchess and I following immediately after. 

When we got into the street, the Prefect 
requested the Colonel of the national guard to 
take the other arm of the duchess who con- 
formed to this arrangement with a tolerably 
good grace. The troops formed a double line 
from the house of the Demoiselles Deguigny to 
the castle leaving a space between their ranks, 
through which we walked. Behind the sol- 
diers the inhabitants were pressing forward, 
getting upon each other’s shoulders, and using 
the most strenuous exertions to obtain a sight 
of the captives. They formed a line, so far as 
the ground would allow, ten times thicker than 
that of the soldiers. Among these men who 


advanced 


k my arm, and we led the 


looked at us were to be seen eyes flashing fire, 
As for M. Guibourg, he | 


and many other symptoms of bitter hatred.— 


| Low murmurs, but of deadly import, greeted | 
Pa to the place in which he had been con- || us on our passage, and some shouts began to 
ned before his escape; he was the more || vibrate throngh the air. I stopped and looked | incurring fatal error. The theology of New 
“tongly of this opinion because the judicial ' round on both sides alternately ; and I com-' Haven, is, at present, the great object of dread. 


manded by expressive signs the respect due to 
n woman, more especially when that woman 
was a prisoner. 

Fortunately, the distance to the castle was 
very short, being not more than sixty yards,— 
[ must add, that even this distance would have 
been too great for the duchess, but for the re- 
spect and deference with which we surrounded 
her. Our own bearing towards her enforced 
the silence of the multitude, who had been re- 
duced to great privations and sufferings from 
the civil war which for the last six months had 
ragéd round the city of Nantes, destroying its 
trade and decimating its children. Weat length 
reached the castle, crossed the draw-bridge, 
and the gate closed upon us. Now only did I 
begin to breathe freely ; as for the duchess she 
had during our walk evinced no other mark of 
fear than that of pressing my arm strongly. 

She then began to ascend the stairs, but had 
become so weak from the various kinds of 
emotion she had lately undergone, that I was 
obliged to apply my whole strength to support 
her, On reaching the apartment of the colonel 
of artillery, who was governor of the castle, 
and who immediately gave it up for her use, 
she felt a little revived, and told me she would 
take something to eat. 

“Tor,” she added, “I was just going to din- 
ner when you came, and I have eaten nothing 
for the Jast thirty-six hours.” 

Breakfast was therefore immediately pre- 
pared for the Duchess. She ate with a tolera- 
bly good appetite, and this seemed to revive 
her, although she expected, she said, an attack 
of tertian fever, which come regularly every 
third day. 

The Duchess expressed a desire to write to 
her brother the King of Naples, and to her 
sister the queen ef Spain. 

“ T have only,” she said, “to make known 
to them my unhappy adventure. I greatly fear 
they will be uneasy about my health, and that, 
from the distance we are removed from each 
other, false reports have been made to them.” 

“Apropos!” she added ; “ what think you 
of my sister’s conduct in Spain?” 

“{ think, Madam,” I replied, “ that she is 
pursuing a right course.” 

“So much the better,” said the duchess 
sivhing, * provided she reaches a good con- 
sunmation. Louis XVIII. 
done.” 

lL now asked permission 
take my leave of her, as Count d’Erlon and 
the Prefect were reviewing the troops, and I 
was under the necessity of being present. 

“When shall I see you again 7” 

* Whenever your Royal Highness chooses to 
send forme. You know, Madam, that I am 
entirely at your orders.” 

* And would you attend to them 7’ 
smiling. 

‘© T should consider it both an honour and a 
duty to do so,” I replied. [I then bowed and 
left the room. 


began as she has 


of the Duchess to 


she said. 


* said she 





{From the Christian Register.] 
ORTHODOX ALARMS. 

It is amusing to perceive the panic which 
seizes on the sound portions of the Orthodox 
community, whenever a symptom of deviation 
from the approved standard of faith is detected. 
The smallest spéck of heresy casts “ ominous 
conjecture” over the whole church. It would 
seein that we possess all the doctrines of chiris- 
tianity, stereotyped in the confessions of Pres- 
byterianism, and no change possible, without 
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A few individuals there, think they have dis- 
covered some flaws in the Calvinistic system, | 
and express their convictions to that effect.— | better men, who differ as much at least from 
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|| me, it is not the first time they have done the 
‘same thing with reference to other and far 


They have the presumption to imagine that the | them as Edwards did from John Taylor. 
theory of original sin, as devcloped in the Insti- 


tutes of Calvin, and thence transmitted to his |! where is, that the gentlemen there are building 
followers, admits of some slight modifications, | their system on philosophy more than on the 
which, in their view, would be a material im-| Bible—that this philosophy is Arminian, and of 
What is the consequence of their | course, can never support a Calvinistic creed. 
temerity? The whole pack opens upon them, | The tendency of the scheme, I solemly believe 
with deep-mouthed cry, and would hunt them | is to bring in a flood of Arminianism, or rather 
to the death. We do not envy them their situ- | perhaps, I ought to say, Pelagianism, upon the 
We could not be in circumstances less | 


provement. 


ation. 


to our taste, than where we were not permitted 
to think as we pleased, and to say what we 


thought. 


We deplore the bitterness with which 


they are attacked—we commiserate their hard 
fate in being exposed to the sneer of bigotry, 
the scowl of spiritual pride, and the withering 


aspect of alienated friendship, but at the same | 
time, we cannot deny, that in a great measure, | 
they have brought these evils upon themselves. | 
The viper which stung them was nourished in |) 
Few have done more to |) 


their own bosoms. 


excite a bad, exclusive spirit, than the diyines 


of New Haven, and they now experience the | 
truth of the declaration, “ with the same mea- | 


sure ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you 


again.” 


Men will learn by such examples, the 


wisdom as well as the duty of having opinion free, 


of attempting no coercion over the minds of 
As a specimen of the man- 


their fellow-men. 


ner in which these inquiries are treated, we take 


the following extracts from the Southern Reli- |! 


gious ‘Telegraph. 


It is believed by very many in the Presbyte- 
rian, as well as in the Congregational church, 
that the New Haven speculations are a depar- 
ture from the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
a revival of the Pelagian heresy in its most 


alarming form. 


Men, in whose judgments and | 


integrity the christian community reposes con- 


fidence, unite in the opinion that the specula-| 
tions in question are so far from being “ small | 


points,” that they will bring into the church a 
train of consequences, which will be deplored 


when it is too fate. 


For one, therefore, I am 


unwilling to take any of the responsibility of 
favouring the New Haven speculations in the 
Presbyterian church, or in any situation what- 
ever—and in order that christians in Virginia 
and elsewhere, may understand the views of | 
judicious ministers of the Gospel in different 
parts of our eountry, I have been favoured with 
an opportunity of making several extracts from 
letters addressed to a Rev. brother, well known 


and esteemed in Virginia. 


Dr. Church of Pelham, N. H. one of the most 
influential ministers of that State, and a mem-|| 


ber of the Convention which met in Andover, | 


Mass. in 1829, to consider the New Haven doc- 
trines, thus writes concerning the new “ Theo- 


logical Institute :” 


“ An institution of the kind proposed, I think 


is much needed in Connecticut at this time, and | 
And it is vastly 


may be more needed hereafter. 


important that it should begin well as to its fun- 
damental principles and mode of instruction.— 
But let every step be taken in prayer, and in 


the name and for the honour of Christ. 


He 


will not forsake his heritage in the State where 
there have been so much faith and prayer and 
holy living, provided the present remnant are 


humble and faithful.” 


Dr. Griffin of William’s College thus writes: 
“TT rejoice exceedingly at the firm stand 
which the brethren of Connecticut have taken 


against the New Haven School, by establishing | fore our readers an extract of a letter from this, 


Vor. y 
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| cially destructive of religious order, and disas. 
trous to discipline. The want of a sufficient), 
numerous clergy, and the character of the greg 


; reat 
_ bulk of those priests, who, for years, have | 


een 


“My opinion, expressed freely and every | engaged in the ministry of the island, added 1, 


churches. 
not know. 
fundamental error. 


“T think the object of setting up a new 
school to maintain what you and I regard the 
sound orthodoxy of old Connecticut, is a great 
and good object; and my prayer is, that you 
may be strengthened more and more, to con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to | 
May the Lord give you great sue- 
cess in every prudent and Christian effort to 


the saints. 


| the desolation; and there is more cause f 


Where this tendency will stop I do 
If not arrested I fear it may end in 


s : or 
gratitude to heaven, because of the disposition 


which exists amongst great numbers to embrace 
and to re-establish religion, than for astonis), 
ment at the indifference and neglect of mq 
others. 

The Archbishop of St. Domingo was hither, 
the first ecclesiastical dignitary of the Wester 
hemisphere ; his title was, “ Primate of the |p. 
dies.” The See has been vacant only about g 
year; the late Archbishop, the Most Rev. Pedro 
de Valera, a native of the island, having dieq 
only in last April, in the island of Cuba. By 
this primate had not resided in Hayti for some 
years before his death. The ordinary jurisdic. 


hy 





tion of the See of Santo Domingo, extended 
only to that portion of the island which was 


| during the last century, under the Spanish; ay. 


furnish the churches with a sound pious minis- thority ; and after this territory declared jtse}y 


try.” 


independent of Spain, and in the year 1522, he. 


Professor Stowe of Lane Seminary, Cincin-| came united to the Western portion, which was 


nati, thus writes: 


formerly under the dominion of France, the 


“As to the new school, I think the cireum- || Archbishop received from the Holy See extrao;. 


stances of the times call for it, and I trust that 
Dr. Beecher says | 
that it will and must da good; and there is | 
such a call for ministers, he has no doubt that | 
I have no other 
reasons besides these which Dr. Beecher has 
expressed for coming to the same conclusion.— 
The tendency and results of the New Haven 
speculations, as it seems to me, are in all re- 
spects bad. They are false in theology, shal- 
low in philosophy, loose and inconsistent in 
language ; and they almost uniformly puff up 
the young men who give way to them, with a 
conceit of superior knowledge, understanding, 
and experience, which is exceedingly pernicious 
This new 
school, therefore, if rightly conducted, will 
supply at once two most pressing necessities. — 
It will furnish the churches with a thoroughly 
orthodox and well trained ministry, and it will 
curb the licentiousness of shallow and insolent 


it will be well sustained. 


the thing will go, and go well. 


in its influence on the churches. 


speculation. 


dinary jurisdiction over this latter district + hy 
though Doctor Valera remained in the admip. 
istration, he declined transferring his allegiance 
from Spain; this, with various other circum. 
| stances, created an unpleasant feeling between 
| the new government of the island and the pris 
mate, which resulted in his appointment of Vj. 
cars, to exercise jurisdiction in his name, in the 
various ecclesiastical districts into which Hays 
‘was divided; after which he retired to Cubs, 
|The primate then made a report of his situa. 
ition to the holy See, which temporarily con. 
firmed the jurisdiction of his Vicars. 
‘them had their powers recognized and extended 
| also by the Most Rey. Dr. Ostini, Archbishop 
| of Tharsus, [in partibus] who is at present Nun- 
cio at Vienna, formerly he was Nuncio at Rio 
Janeiro, and legate for the West India islands. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Rosati, bishop of St. Louis, 
was subsequently commissioned to proceed 
thither for the purpose of examining into and 
reculating the affairs of this church ; but his 


Some of 





This is not the first time, that the incipient) other Occupations did not leave him the tine 


attempts of honest men to feel after the truth, 
have been characterized as the ‘ licentiousness 
of shallow and insolent speculations.” But 
such attempts have gone on, notwithstanding. 
The fulminations of a thousand young men, | 
like this satellite of Dr. Beecher,—this Profes- 
sor Stowe, with whom “Dr. Beecher says” 
and “Dr. Beecher has no doubt,” and * Dr. 
are as good us the syllo- 
gisms of Logic,—can have little effect in stop- 
ping the “licentiousness, shallowness, and in- 
solence” of these speculating New Haven 
They will be as ‘licentious’ and ¢ in-|, take this mission, was prevailed upon to accept 


Beecher concludes,” 


divines. 


| necessary for the execution of this duty; and 
when the bishop of Charleston was in Rome, 
last year, the present Pope, after having con- 
sulted the Cardinals of the Congregation of the 


|| Propaganda upon the subject, requested of him 





to go to the island, and after making the neces 
sary enquiries, to report to the Holy See the 
state of religion, together with his opinion and 
advice; or to act at once, by virtue of the pov- 
ers with which he was invested. Dr. England, 
(though greatly reluctant, for many reasons, 
which he explained to his holiness, to under 


solent’ as ever, whether Professor Stowe ofthe | the charge. The manner in which he was re 


Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, approves or dis- 
approves,—whether Dr. Beecher “ says” they 
may believe for themselves, or “ says” they 
They are galled with the biting 
iron of Calvinistic shackles, and as certain as 


may not. 


ceived and treated by all with whom he had any 
intercourse, was exceedingly kind and respect 
/ful:—and his impressions are, that notwith 
standing the accumulated evils and difficulties, 


| which have nearly destroyed, and still seriously 


there is flesh in the heart of man, they will| afflict religion, there is great room to hope that 
sooner or later, rend them in twain, and cast || means will be found for its restoration and pro 


them to the four winds of Heaven. 





[From the Catholic Miscellany. ] 
RIGHT REV. DOCTOR ENGLAND. 


gress. 

We helieve, that in place of using the auitho- 
‘rity with which he was invested, for admin 
tration, he has thought it better to content hin 


Hayt1.—We had a short time since laid be-. self, for the present, with confirming and cot 


tinuing the powers of the Vicars, and submit. 


another in the same State. All whose hearts | prelate, in which he gave some idea of the state! ting to the Holy See his report respecting the 


are on that side, though their feet professedly | of religion in the islands of Guadaloupe and St. | actual state of things, and his opinion of the 
stand on the fence, are alarmed, and deplore |Thomas. We have conversed with him upon || best mode of procuring improvement. | 


such a division among brethren. But if we | the state of the church in Hayti; for the regu-| 





In the present state of the affairs of that 


love the Saviour and his truth more than our lation of which, he had been invested by the | church, he has declined entering into much . 
erring brethren, we must maintain his truth i Holy See, with legantine powers of the fullest | tail, in the communications that be has had wit 


and his honour though it separatés between us | 
If the errors are cardinal there can. 
And that they are | 


and them. 
be no doubt on this subject. 


cardinal in the present case, will soon be be-| 
lieved by all who do not embrace them. 
vote for the new school with all my heart. 
is certainly a token for good. 
Dr. Humphry of Amherst College thus writes: 
“Tf the friends of New Haven divinity claim 


” 


1. 


It 


| 





extent. 


He remained between five or six weeks 
at Port-au-Prince, and had ample opportunity 


‘us; but we could perceive that he is by ™ 
/means satisfied with the character or conduct 


of learning from various sources, as well as from | of several of the priests still in functions 0 the 


his own observation, the situation of the church 
in the island. Though it is far from being 
pleasing, yet he entertains considerable hopes 
~ of 


that it will improve. The «© ‘iar 
the revolutions and conv’) « Yc. | 
spread such ruin over that counis,, 


island. The present number is about seventy: 
but he thinks that more than twice that number 
of good clergymen might “e profitably employ- 
ed. after proper measures shall have been taket 
«o meke thelr miniatev beneficial. 
He appears to concur ia ain opinion that we 
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ve heard generally expressed, that there is, 





ha ‘addressed to him in the name of the Holy | 
comparatively speaking, but little industry || Father; that, not only as the chief magistrate | 
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amongst the population ; but the police is very || of the State, but as a Christian, he had always 
arict ; a great degree of order and security for || honoured the Catholic religion, which is that of 


persons and property exist. 


He met several ||the majority of Haytians ; that he sincerely 


emigrants from the United States, who are | wished, for some time past, that means should | 
awongst the most industrious of the settlers, but | be taken to create an useful clergy, that his 
the majority of whom informed him that they | efforts had constantly tended to the attainment 
were convinced they would have enjoyed as | of that object, but that they had been thwarted 
much happiness in the country from which they | by repeated obstacles ; that his joy was great, | 


emigrated, as in that where they were settled. 
Many persons attributed the want of energy 
and active industry, to the unsetiled state of 
their relations with France, to which they are 
deeply indebted by the stipulations of their) 
treaty ; and the payments not having been made 
at the time agreed upon, they are up to the pre- 
sent time, in an unpleasant state of protracted 
pegotiation and suspense. Others assert that | 
although this unquestionably has some influence, | 
yet it is not the sole nor the principal cause of 
their neglecting the cultivation of the soil. | 
There is no doubt but that well regulated in- |, 
dusty would be not only useful to release them 


‘to see that period had at last arrived, when his 
wishes would be fully realized for the good of 
humanity, forthe glory of the Catholic religion, 
and for the prosperity of the Republic of Hayti; 
that he concurred with eagerness and pleasure, 
‘in every thing, consistent with the constitutional 
laws and regulations of the Republic, that 
should add lustre to the truths of Faith, and to 
the best ecclesiastical discipline. 
leney concluded by saying that he received the | 
brief of our Holy Father the Pope with satis- | 
faction, and that he should not fail, in his reply, 

to give the proofs of his sentiments of venera- 

tion for the Head of the Roman Catholic 


His Excel- 


fom embarrassment and increase their com-| Church: that as to the Legate himself, he | 
forts, but would be even beneficial to religion, || received him with pleasure, not only as regards 


{yr idleness is the bane of virtue. 


‘the important mission with which he was 


The following extract is taken from a trans- charged, but by reason of his personal virtues 


lation made by some of our cotemporaries from |! 


and philanthropy, the celebrity of which had 


the Zelegraph of Port-au-Prince, (the official | already preceded his arrival in our country ; 


paper of the government) January 26 :— 
OrriciaL DEPARTMENT. | 


|} and that he had given orders, during his stay 


in this capital, that he should be treated with 


On Monday the 20th inst. at four o’clock in| that marked attention due to his character. 


the afternoon, the Right. Rev. Dr. England, 
Bishop of Charleston, Apostolic Legate of the | 
Holy See, had a special audience of the Presi- || 
dent of Hayti; and after the usual compliments | 
passed—he made an address to the following || 
effect. | 

“[ regret. that my imperfect manner of || 
speaking the*French language, prevents my || 
expressing as I would wish, the sentiments that | 
Idesire to convey to you on the part of the. 
Holy See, whose unworthy representative I | 
have the honour to be. 

I would wish to describe, in an adequate | 
manner, the peculiar interest which the Holy | 
Father takes in the prosperity of the Republic | 
of Hayti, not only on account of that church of | 
which he is the visible head, but also from the | 
goodness of his heart, which desires every tem- | 
poral blessing to so large a portion of the hu- | 
wan family. ‘Though this people be separated | 
from him by seas and mountains, yet, in spite || 
of this separation, he claims them as his chil- || 
dren, and embraces them with affection. || 

He regrets, that. the efforts heretofore made | 








for the establishment of religion in this island | of any thing solid or definite. To-day, then we have | cer 


upon a solid basis, had not met with better suc- || finally determined to send to your Excellency, our | 


cess: but he cherishes the hope, that the efforts | 
of the government of Hayti, together with those || 
of the Holy See, being strengthened by the || 
zeal of the citizens of the Republic, will insure, || 
under the present circumstances, the happiest || 
Tesults, | 
May I be permitted to mention that, with ) 
God’s benediction, the best means to realizing ! 
that expectation would be the adoption of | 
prompt and efficacious measures, for creating | 
a capable, enlightened and virtuous clergy. 
and to adopt regulations of discipline upon the 


principles ef Catholic administration, at once || have invested him with the necessary authority of | 


simple, solid, and conformable to the best in- | 


terests of this Republic? Such regulations || 
Would maintain the dignity of the hierarchy, | 


and elevate the character of the Republic itself, || 
a respectable manner amongst Catholic na- | 
lions, 


| 


To these observations I would wish to add | 
*xpressions of the high opinion entertained by | 
the Holy Father of the zeal, for religion, mani- | 
fested by the President himself, as also of pri- | 
vate virtues and public services, which have 





‘cured for him a distinguished. place in the | 
iffection and esteem of the Holy See. 
The Brief of the Pope, which I have the | 
nour to present, whilst it informs you of the | 
hature and extent of my mission, will attest the | 
wfectionate sentiments of the Holy Father in 

your regard.” 
0 this address of the venerable prelate, the 
resident of Hayti replied, that he was affected 
the sentiments which the Bishop had just 








Cory or rue Barrer. To tHE Presipent, &c. 
GREGORY, XVI. Pontirr. 
Grace and Apostolic Benediction. 

Numerous and frequent reports, as well as the cor- 
respondence of your ministers, have informed the 
chief See of Rome, in which we by the grace of God, 
are placed, of the zeal which distinguishes Your 
Excellency, and of your ardent desire to see that 
Catholic religion, which the constitution of the Re- 
public of Hayti decreed the religion of the state, 
flourish and become firmly established. These sen- 
timents, so worthy of a christian, and of an enlight- 


'lened chief, have penetrated us with the liveliest 


satisfaction, both because we hope that they will 
greatly contribute to the increase of the glory of God 
and the eternal salvation of souls; and because they 
will be for you, whom we have long since cherished 


in Jesus Christ, an honourable distinction, during the | 
whole course of your life; and will merit for you in | 


eternity, great and unspeakable rewards. It is true 


| that in the past years, the Apostolic See of Rome has | 


exerted itself to attain, as well by missions, as by 
correspondence, that the interests of faith should be 
upheld in the illustrious Republic of Hayti; but the 
changes of events, the distance, and many other cir- 
cumstances have hitherto prevented the establishment 


legate, and venerable brother, Jolin England, Bishop | 
of Charleston, in the United states of America, whose 
faith, experience in ecclesiastical affairs, and piety 
are well known in order to consult with Your Excel- 
lency on the affairs of the Catholic Religion for the 
entire extent of the Republic of Hayti; to deliberate 
with you concerning the selection of pastors, to be 
proposed for our appointment, to institute a suitable 
clergy, to establish ecclesiastical discipline, to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the people ; in fine, that by 
the protection and assistance of Your Excellency, 
the object of our ardent desires and pressing solicita- 
tions, our aforesaid legate may execute this great 
work with success, and without any obstacle; we 


the Iloly See, and we earnestly recommend him to 

you, in order that he may find, in you support, aid, 

and protection. In the meantime, and cherishing 

this hope, we extend, with al! our heart, to Your 

Excellency, and the Republic which you govern, the 

Apostolic benediction. 

Given at St. Peter's in Rome. and sealed with the 
ring of the fisherman, on the 20th of May, 1833, and 
the third of our Pontificate. Gaspar Gasparini. | 


| 
| 





IRELAND THREE THOUSAND YEARS aGo.—When 
Greece and Rome were lowly and obscure, and im- | 
mersed in the darkness of circumambient benight- 
ment, our high careering name, synonymous with 
civilization, was wafted by the four winds of heaven 
to all the quarters of the world which that heaven | 
irradiates. ‘The commerce of the whole Fast, pressed | 
tumultuously to our shores ; the courts of the polished | 
universe (not including Greece or Rome amongst the | 
number) sent us embassies of congratulation; while | 
the indomitable ardour and public-spirited zeal of the | 
“islanders” themselves launched them abroad over 
the bosom of the wide watery circumference; ex- 
ploring in every region the gradations of civil insti- ' 





tutes, as well as the master productions of Nature 
herself; civilizing life with the result of their dis- 
coveries, and garnishing their houses, like so many 
museums, with the fruits of their research, for the 
benefit at once and entertainment of their less fa- 
voured though not less ambitious brethren at home.— 
O'Brien's Rounp Towers. 

Of all the nations on the globe, the Irish, as a peo- 
ple, are universally admitted to possess, in a pre- 
eminent degree, those finer sensibilities of the human 
heart, which, were they but wisely controlled, would 
exalt man above the level of ordinary humanity, and 
make him, as it were, a being of another species.— 
VINDICATOR. 





[From the Edinburgh Catholic Maga: ine.] 
BAUTAIN 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE [9TH CENTURY. 

De L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE LA PutLosorme FN 
FRANCE, AU DIXNEUVIEME Siecie.—Par J? 
Abbe Bautain, Profescur de Philosophie a la 
Faculte des Lettres de Strasbourg, Doctcur en 
Medecine, etc. etc. 

ON THE METHODS oF TEACHING Puitosorny 1N 
THE NINETEENTH centuRY.—By the Abbe 
Bautain, Professor of Philosophy in the Fa- 
culty of Letters at Strasbourg, M. D. &c. &e. 
Strasbourg. Chez Feorier 1833. Pp. 90. 
The author of this valuable pamphlet is one of 

the brightest lights of the church in France at the 

present day. Not many years ago, M. L. Bau- 
tain was a Deist, but he was converted thoroughly 
from infidelity, principally by attentive study of 
the holy Scriptures. He became a sincere « hris- 
tian, and aspired to the ecclesiastical state. After 
the venerable Dr. ‘Trevern became bishop of 
Strasbourg, he spoke thus of M. Bautain : “* You 
would see in my seminary, a professor of philoso- 
phy, the pear! of the university, who, from a Deist, 
became a perfect christian, and whose sole desire 
is now to become a Priest. 
much talked of. 
diocese.” 


His conversion is 
He will be the first orator in my 
In the year 128, the Academic So- 
ciety of La Marne, adjudged a gold medal to M. 
Bautain, for his masterly discourse, to demonstrate 
the superiority of the morality of the gospel over 
that of either ancient or modern philosophers.— 
This discourse was afterwards published at Stras- 
bourg, under the title of La Morale del’ Evangile 
comparee ala Morale des Philosophes. In that 
sound and able production, the author gives an 
affecting account of his own conversion, which 
he very naturally introduces while beautifully 
summing up his arguments. We regret to cur- 
tail, but we cannot venture to give more than the 
following from his pages. After concluding that 


the doctrine which pre-eminently deserves to be 


styled moral, must determine what is good or evil 
for man altogether, and not merely for man in 
tain circumstances, modes or times, he dis- 
misses all the doctrines of the philosophers as 
only proposing to man some partial and relative 
good, ‘* Sensuality,” he says, ‘ satisfies only the 
flesh and the senses. Romanticism contents only 
the imagination. Rationalism appeals only to 
reason. Platonism exalts the mind, and gives 
man nothing but science and ideas. Christianity 
alone has answered the deepest wants of human 
nature, the wants of the soul, by teaching men to 
love. Christianity alone has made known to them 
the fundamental and eternal law of their nature, 
love, charity. And it has shown them, by words 
and works, that from the accomplishment of that 
law, results good, and from its infraction, evil.— 
We appear to have demonstrated to reason the 
superiority of the gospel-morality above all the 
| doctrines of men: we seem to have proved which 
iis the only way which leads to Truth and Life. 
| But we know that the demonstrations of reason 
| speak to reason alone, and possess but little power 
|over the heart. We know that there is a wide 
| space between speculation and practice, words 
| and works, knowledge and charity. 

It is not enough that the mind be convinced, 
the soul also must be moved; the will must be 
turned away from evil, converted, and directed 
towards good. O that my words might convey 
to the souls of my hearers some reflection of that 
light which illuminated my former darkness !— 
O that they might acknowledge, in these words, 
the accents of truth which I have had the happi- 


|| ness to find and to relish. I also fancied myself 


a philosopher, because I loved human wisdom, 
and admired vain doctrines. I knocked at the 
doors of all the schools of men; I gave myself up 
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to every wind of doctrine, and I found nothing 
but obscurity and uncertainty, vanities and con- 
tradictions. Then I reasoned with Aristotle ; I 
sought to renew my understanding with Bacon ; 
I doubted methodically with Descartes; I en- 
deavoured to determine, with Kant, what it was | 
possible and lawful to know; and the result of 
my reasoning, of my renovation, of my methodi- 
cal doubt and my critical enquiry, was, that I 
knew nothing, and that, perhaps, I could not 
know any thing. I took refuge with Zeno in |! 
my interior tribunal, in my moral conscience, |, 
seeking happiness in the independence of my | 
will; I became a Stoic. I next turned to Plato. || 
I was inflated with knowledge and ideas! I 
learned to make magnificent discourses upon | 
good, but I knew not how to practise it. Dis- | 
gusted, at length, with the doctrines of men, 
doubting of every thing, scarcely believing my 
own reason, not knowing what to do with my- 
self and others in the midst of the world, I ma 
perishing with thirst after truth, and devoured by 
hunger after justice and good, and no where 
finding them! One book saved me; but it was 
not a book coming from the hand of man. I had 
long despised it, and thought it only good for the 
credulous and the ignorant. There [ found the 
most profound knowledge of man and of nature, 
morality at once the most simple and the most | 
sublime. I read the gospel of Jesus Christ with 
a desire to find in it the truth, and I was filled | 
with lively admiration, penetrated with a soft | 
light, which not only enlightened my mind, but | 
carried its warmth and life to the bottom of my | 
soul. It wrought in a manner, my resurrection. | 
The scales fell from my eyes. I beheld man as | 
he is, and as he is destined to be. I understood || 
his past, present and future; and I exulted to || 
find again what religion had taught me from my || 
childhood, when I-jelt faith, hope, and charity. 
revive in my heart.” | 

Such a convert was a valuable acquisition to || 
the good Bishop of Strasbourg, especially in the | 
unbelieving generation in which we live. Pro- || 
moted in due time to the sacred priesthood, M. || 
Bautain has continued to direct his powerful | 
talents in the pulpit to the confusion of the ene- | 
mies of religion, and has gladly embraced every | 
occasion of giving glory to truth, in expiation of 
his former errors. His ordinary occupation is 
the important one of Professor of Philosophy at | 
Strasbourg, where as well as in distant parts, his | 
merits are most highly extolled. In this distin- | 
guished office, M. Bautain has been naturally | 
led to consider and determine the best method 
of philosophical instruction. He intends to pub- 
lish later, a Manual of Philosophy, which will 
unfold the system which he has adopted ; and 
the work before us is to serve as an introduction | 
to the forthcoming Manual. The philosophy. of | 
this eminent Professor may be justly termed Re- 
ligious Philosophy ; its basis is religion, its con- 
victions are generated by religion, its principles, 
its method, its spirit and object, are all consonant 
with religion. The Professor adopts, as the 
motto of his system of instruction, these words of 
St. Augustine: ‘“* Thus is believed and taught 
that which is most essential for man’s salvation, 
that philosophy, that is, the study of wisdom, is 
identical with religion.”’* 

M. Bautain eloquently and justly deplores the 
want of solid principles in our time, especially in 
France. If the institutions of social life are still 
in existence, their foundation totters, and they are 
hourly in danger of crumbling to nothing. The 
exterior edifice of religion exists in France ; but 
if it had no support from above, its earthly basis 
would speedily give way. 
still recognized as beneficial to society ; but those | 

















who are uninfluenced by faith, have no fixed | has spoken to man! 
principles of morality, and their thousand contra- | if his divine Author had not first spoken to him. 


dictory opinions converge at last to one point, self- 
interest and egotism. Political principles are as 
vague, and perhaps more indefinite than the rest. , 
The source of power, its object, its extent and 
sanction, are all interminably disputed, and each 
one decides according to his own taste. Legis- | 
lation is ruled by interest and party spirit, and | 
made too often subservient to the necessity of the | 





* Sic enim creditur et docetur quod est humane 
salutis caput, non aliam esse philosophiam, id est sa- 
pientie studium, et aliam religionem.—D. Augustini, 
De vera Rete. car. 5. 





_if not opposed to it. Our age has an aversion to 


Moral principles are alone can give, and his word has been heard | 
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moment, without proceeding upon any fixed prin- 
ciples. In the midst, however, of all this confu- 
sion of ideas, the soul of man still thirsts for truth, 
and eagerly seeks some remedy in the establish- | 
ment of some fixed and intelligible _principles.— | 
Where are such to be found? The great mis-_ 


fortune of our age is, that it has lost religious | 


faith ; and it has lost it by separating it frem sci-| 
ence, and declaring it to be incompatible with it, 











religious belief, it will have science, and through | 
science we must address ourselves to it. ‘ Sci- 
entific instruction must become the wholesome 
channel through which a little living water must 
be poured ot upon hearts that are parched and 
withered. Philosophy must be our last resource 
to return to truth, when faith is dead. It is the 
plank of safety in the shipwreck of belief, in the 
midst of the ocean of doubt. In our days, to be- 
come christians again, we must begin by being 
philosophers.” 

But what philosophy must we adopt? There 
are many institutions termed philosophical, and 
many books which treat of philosophy. To which 
of these must the youth of our days be directed ? 
They should be presented with strong, substantial 
doctrine, calculated to enlighten their minds, 
while it speaks to their hearts and fructifies with- 
in them the germs of great actions and manly vir- | 
tues. But to what school must they be referred | 
for such doctrine? Three schools at the present | 
day prevail, more or less extensively, in the Uni- 
versity of France—the school of Condillac, the 
Scotch school and the Eclectic. In the semina- 
ries for ecclesiastical education, the ancient Scho- 
lastic Rationalism still prevails, where they have 
little heeded the boasted march of intellect ; but 
where something of this has found its way, we 
find a tendency to a new system, styled the Phi- 
losophy of Common Sense, at the head of which 
is one of the most distinguished writers of the age, 
the Abbe de la Mennais. This is the substance 
of M. Bautain’s introductory remarks ; which are | 
followed by a lucid exposition of what he con- | 
siders the defects of all the preceding systems.— | 
This occupies a considerable portion of the pam-| 
phlet before us; and the author infers the total | 
insufficiency of the present philosophical courses 
in France, and their inability to satisfy the wants | 
and desires of men disgusted with the vague un- | 
certainty of human speculations. ‘They seek | 
afier true science, the knowledge of man, of his | 
essential relations, of his laws; they seek after | 
that wisdom which does not pass away! Where | 
are these to be found? Not in the transformed 
sensation of Condillac, nor in the barren ideology | 
of his disciples. ‘They are not found in the psy- 
chological observations of the Scotch school, 
which can lay hold on nothing but phenomena 
and shadows. They are not in Eclectism, which | 
confounds truth and falsehood, justice and injus- | 
tice, makes truth out of every error, and wisdom | 
out of every folly. Shall it be found in that poor | 
scholastic method which has neither idea nor | 
principle, and which exhausts itself with inces- | 
santly combating arguments which have no) 
foundation, contrary arguments which are no! 
better, and which are reproduced without end ?1— | 
Will they be found, in fine, in the boasted oracles 
of common sense, which each priest of this un- 
known god explains according to his own fancy ; 
in the infallible testimony of general reason, of 
which each individual’s reason becomes the in- 
terpreter ?—Believe! But in what? Not in the 
word of man; for all that is human is contesti- 
ble, changeable, and uncertain. We want some- 
thing necessary, universal, absolute.” This God 











from the very beginning of human society. God | 
For man would not speak 


The word of God, therefore, must furnish true 
philosophy, with the principles and the funda-| 
mental truths of wisdom and science. Thus, | 
| Revelation is the basis of M. Bautain’s philoso- 
phy; and the remainder of this interesting 
pamphlet developes the application of this princi- 
ple in a very lucid and able manner. We have 
mentioned that this forms a kind of introductory 
essay to his forthcoming System of Philosophical 
Instruction ; and it is of a nature to excite the 
most lively curiosity for the appearance of a work 

















character of the author, we dare to predict, s5 
able in its composition. 





NOTICE 

Or Tue Sermon preached in Glasgow, on Syn. 
day, October 20, 1833, at the Consecration of 
the Right Rev. Dr. John Murdock, Bishop of 

Castabala, and coadjutor of the Right Rep 

Dr. Andrew Scott, Vicar Apostolic of the 

Western District of Scotland. By the Re 

Charles Fraser of Aberdeen. Aberdeen, 1333 

pp. 30. ; 

When we heard this eloquent discourse dp. 
liveréd, with all that commanding dignity of (e. 
portment, ease and gracefulness of action, ang 
power of elocution, which justly place its autho, 
among the first preachers of the day, we felt, 
we have no doubt the thousands who hung with 
rapture on his accents did, a soul-stirring emp. 
tion, which made us forget, for a while, all subjy. 
nary things. Nor has the perusal of it, jp jts 
present tangible shape, altered our opinion of jt; 
transcendent merits. Rarely, indeed, are the 
qualifications, which alone constitute a true orator, 
those of writing and speaking with equal facility 
and effect, combined in the same individual, jy 
proof of which we have many living examples — 
We have known many fashionable preachers, as 
the term goes, whose discourses would not be 
endured in the closet, and in more than one jp. 
stance, even in our own intellectual city, the org. 
torical reputation of a fashionable has been aby. 
lutely ruined by publication. This by the way. 

Mr. Fraser divides his discourse into two parts, 
in the first of which he considers the Episcopacy 
as one undivided body, acting with an undivided 
authority in the general councils of the Church; 
and, in the second part, he considers them as in- 
dividual governors, ruling a portion of the Uni- 
versal Church confided to their guagdian care— 
With respect to authority, Mr. a lays it 
down as a principle universally admitted, that 
there is no reasoning against facts. The revels 
tion of the Christian code is a matter of fort; 
and when we wish to ascertain whether this or 
that doctrine has been revealed, and consequently 
forms part and parcel of the Christian institute, 
or, in other words, an article of our faith, we wish 
obviously to ascertain a matter of fact. It does 
not follow, as Mr. Fraser well observes, that 2 
doctrine has been revealed by God because we 
conceive it to be true; nor does it follow that 
God has not revealed it because our limited cx 
pacity cannot understand it. ‘To attempt, there- 
fore, to prove and establish a fact by abstruse 
and speculative reasoning, is to abandon an ad- 
mitted principle ; and itis from this abandonment 
of principle that every spurious doctrine, every 
spawn of heresy, has been generated. But how 
is a fact to be proved? By witnesses—and cter- 
nal wisdom ratifies this response. Mr, Fraser 
then proceeds to shew that the whole economy of 
the Christian religion is essentially based on this 
plain, this intelligible, this unalterable principle. 
Jesus Christ, the “ faithful witness,” by exce’ 
lence, on the day of his ascension, appointed 
his apostles to be his ‘ witnesses,’ Acts 1. *: 
and St. Peter, Acts x. 30, says, that he and his 
brethren were “ witnesses, pre-ordained by God, 
to testify every thing that Jesus did. That ths 
designation of witnesses, which occurs frequent. 
ly in the New Testament, was not exclusively 
confined to the immediate appointment of heavet, 
Mr. Fraser refers to the first act of apostolic 
power, in naming another witness, to fill up the 
place of the apostate Judas. he 

“It is on this sound and universally admitted 
principle, that the Church of Christ has acted im 
every age, in every clime, under every circum: 
stance. When any dispute has arisen concer 
ing any doctrine whatever, it is not referred 10 
speculative argument, it is not cited to the bard 
human reason, it is not left to the laceratio® of 
private opinion, it is not impeached and c™ 
demned by a self-constituted tribunal ; differen’ 
very different, indeed, is the conduct o! he 
church. ‘ The witnesses pre-ordained by God 
are summoned together by the visible head 
the church, and the one undivided Episcop% 
bears irresistible testimo#y to the fact, whetbtt 
this doctrine has, or has not been reves * 
whether it rests on the foundation of the apos™ 








so novel in its conception, and, from the known 


and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being t* 
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—SSsss 
chief corner stone. The language of the assem- | 
pled bishops is preciscly that of the apostles— ) 
«We are witnesses,” they say, “ of these things.” 
This doctrine has been taught by us to the faith- | 
ful. We found it established in our respective 
churches, in which the Holy Ghost hath placed | 
ys bishops to rule the church of God, and the | 
yoice of nations, and the proudest monuments of 
ages, corroborate our testimony. We have re-| 
ceived a divine mission from on high, our conse- | 
cration is registered in heaven, we are guided on 
earth by the Spirit of God, we are the dispensers 
of the mysteries of religion, the judges of faith, 
the ministers of Christ, “ and to the present time 
his witnesses to the people.” Acts, xiii. 31. 

In considering bishops as individual governors, 
ruling a portion of the Universal Church, and_ 
holding in solidum a part of the undivided Epis- 
copacy, our author, after alluding generally to) 
the sufferings which these witnesses endured for | 
the faith, thus speaks of some of the blessings |) 
which they conferred. | 

“In the more genial seasons of tranquillity and || 

eace, it was by their fostering care, that the | 
mustard seed, planted by the hand of the Divine | 
Husbandman, grew into a mighty tree, and | 
aflorded shelter to the inhabitants of the earth.— | 
It was by their instrumentality that the light of. 
revelation shone on them that sat in darkness.— 

It was they that held up the torch of the gospel to || 
the bewildered savage, and lit the way to the al- | 
tarof his God. Point me out, if you can, the || 
nation which is not deeply indebted to them.— | 
They were the uncompromising friends of virtue, i 
the determined foes of vice. They were the) 
protectors of innocence, the guardians of the poor, | 
the refuge of the miserable, the good shepherds of 


| 
1] 


their flocks. They were the stern opposers of | 
tyranny, the undaunted asserters of national lib- || 


erty. ‘To whom do you owe the great charter of | 
your civil rights and immunities? ‘To a Catholic | 
prelate. Yes, it was Doctor Langton, Arch-| 





arts. Architecture, painting, and music looked 
up to them as their most distinguished patrons, 
and ranked many of them as their most success- 
ful cultivators. Their public spirit, no man, 
however narrow-minded, may dispute. The hos- 
pitals raised throughout the world to soothe the 
pangs of suffering humanity, their asylums for 
the aged and infirm, for the widow and the or- 
phan,—the very bridges thrown over your rivers, 
the magnificent temples raised to the living God-— 


/are, to this day, monnments which silence their 


most virulent calumniators, and bear triumphant 
attestation to their public worth.’ —Jbid. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 19, 1834. 


| At ameeting held in the chapel on last Sunday, 


agreeably to notice, the following sums were paid in 





by some of the Coliectors of the Wards hereinafter 

mentioned, viz: 
Ward No. 2, - - - - $74 31 
Ward No. 3, : - - - 36 75 
Ward No. 6, - - - -. - 4100 
Ward No. &, - - - - 122 00 
Ward No. 9.—Ist District, - - 14 50 
Ward No. 11, - - . - 11 00 
Ward No. 12, - - - - 3100 
Roxbury, = oe - 52 00 
Total, - - - - - S3R2 66 


The Collectors of the other Wards were not pre- 
pared for payment at this meeting. 
venient for Mr. John M'Kay to serve any longer as 
Collector in the third district of Ward No. 9, in con- 
sequence of his removal to the country, his resigna- 
tion was accepted, and the book he had had in charge, 
was delivered up to Mr. Phillip Purcell. 





We have just seen a critica, REviEWw of Rev. J. 


bishop of Canterbury, who first formed the power- || K. Converse’s Calvinistic Sermon, by the Rev. J. 
ful coalition of the Barons, and forced the tyrant, || O'Callaghan, R. C. Priest at Burlington, Vermont ; 


John, to sign your Magna Charta. ‘They were || 
’ S = i 


the munificent patrons of learning ; for, not to | 
speak of other countries, to whom, once more let | 
me ask you, are you indebted for your seats of | 


erudition? To whom for the university of Glas- | 


|town and village of New-England, where the Cal- 


|| Vinists having, comparatively speaking, but few to 


and we have been highly delighted with the perusal 


of it. We should be glad to see it scattered in every 


gow’? ‘To tlie Roman Pontiff, Nicolas the V. in ] contradict their gross impositions, have been in the 


1450, ‘a Pope,’ observes your Parliamentary Re- | 


| 


habit for a long term of years, of disseminating the 
| 


port, ‘distinguished by his talents and erudition, | 


foulest sianders against the Catholic church. The 


and particularly by his munificent patronage of | answer of the Rev. J, O'Callaghan to the above men- 


Grecian literature. 


He it was, who, after com- | 


tioned sermon is triumphant—and we are persuaded 


posing the great western schism, which for more || the Calvinist Parson will never attempt a rejoinder. 


than half a century had distracted the states of | 
}} 
itor of the Calvinistic Congregational mesting house 


in the town of Burlington, Vt. The sermon which 
| became the subject of the criticism of the R. C. Pas- 


Christendom, instituted the studium generale, or | 
University in this city,’ and Bishops Turnbull and | 


Muirhead followed out his benign intentions.— | 
(See Parliamentary Report, page 213.) Who | 


It appears that the Rev. J. K. Converse is the Pas- 


bee - 4 ie: . { . a0 first snenahed tales an tn. 
instituted the King’s University in Aberdeen in |) tor of the same town, was first preached before an a: 


1494? Alexander the VI. who then filled the | 
Papal chair, and Bishop William Elphinston | 
strenuously co-operated in this great work. (See | 
Parliamentary Report, page 305.) Who founded | 
the University of St. Andrews? Henry Wharlaw, 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese, who, in 1413, 
obtained the sanction of Papal confirmation from 
Benedict the XII. (See Parliamentary Report, 
page 387.) 

“T must observe, however, that they were not 
only the patrons of learning, but they were the 
brightest ornaments in every branch of science.— 
From the profound depths of philosophical re- 
searches to the most refined flights of fancy, we 
find in their works all that is deep, solid, erudite, 
and enchanting. As orators, Saints Crysostome, 
Leo, Ambrose, Basil, Crysologus, Gregory Nazi-| 
anzen, and a host of others, stand without rivals. 
The pagan world may indeed justly boast of a 
Demosthenes and a Cicero, at whose voice the 
mighty Caxsar trembled, and dropped the death- | 
Warrant from his hand ; but the Christian bishops | 
can point to the conflux of the Mincio and the_ 
Po, where the immortal Leo encountered the 
baneful Attilla at the head of his barbaric legions 
flushed with victory, and, by the resistless stream 
of his more than human eloquence, arrested the 
career of this ferocious conqueror, and rescued 
the lovely plains of Italy from universal pillage 
and devastation. 





'semblage of the brotherhood in Milton, on the 24th 
| June; and, as the Rev. Mr. O'Callaghan states, “ its | 


| intolerant and sectarian spirit and style, so far coin- 


| * . ° e ° ° 
| cided with their views and sentiments, that their very || 


| 


heart seemed to leap with joy; that they looked upon 
it as sure presage of some great “ revival” of puritani- 
cal exhibitions, perhaps the Salem Witchcraft, Blue 
laws, or something grand; that they would not for the 





It being incon- | 


CONVERSION 
OF THE 
HON. AND REV. GEORGE SPENCER, 
Son of the present Lord Spencer, and Brother of 
Lord Althorp. 


The following account was given by the No- 
bleman himself, to the Rev. N. Rieny of Egton 
Bridge, in a letter, dated January 3, 1834. @ 

Dear anp Rev. Sin—I was ordained deacon 
in the church of England, about Christmas, 
1822, being satisfied at the time that all was 
right in that church, although I had not taken 
much pains to study the grounds and principles 
of its establishment. When I entered upon ac- 
tive employment as a clergyman, | was natu- 
rally led to seek information more fully ; LT often 
used to read and admire the church Liturgy, 
but often wondered how such a beautiful work 


‘could have been produced in the midst of such 
\confusion and swickedness, as I learned from 


Protestant histories, had accompanied all the 
pgoceedings of the chief actors in the Reforma- 
tion of England. I had béen brought up in the 
habit of looking on the Catholic church as a 
mass of errors, and little did I think at that time, 
that all that [admired in the echureh of England* 


| Liturgy, was merely an inconsistent abridgment 

lof the holy 1; iral Ae { > ‘ 
of the holy and admirable offices of the Roman 
Catholic church. 


What first led to an altera- 
tion of my views in regard to the soundness and 
excellence of the church of England, was the 
intercourse which I bad with various Dissenting 
Protestant ministers. 

[ used to seek their conversation with the 
hope of leading back some of them and their 
flocks to the church, with which I was satis- 
fied, and which, I did not think, they could 
have any good reason for leaving; but every 
sect, with which d became acquainted, seemed 
to have something apparently reasonable to say 
in behalf of their own views and against the 
established church. I knew of course these 
sects could not be all right in their contra- 
dictory doctrines and rules of practices, and I 
clearly saw palpable errors in their several 
systems, but at the same time, I learned from 
their conversation, that | could not defend every 
part of my own system, and | also found that 
these ministers could bring arguments against 
it, which I could not satisfactorily answer. At 
length, I found a difficulty regarding the thirty- 
nine articles, which made me see, that I could 
not rest as Iwas. In signing those articles, 
my assent was required to certain declarations 
of doctrines, expressly on the ground, that they 
could be proved by most certain warrant of the 
Holy Scripture, and indeed Protestants hold it 
asa general principle, that the “ Holy Serip- 
ture containeth all things necessary for salva- 
tion, so that whatsoever is not contained therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of faith, or be thought necessary 
as requisite for salvation”? Now, with the 
|doctrines in question, I found no fault, but I 


could not draw a clear and satisfactory demon- 


} 
| 


stration of them from the scriptures alone ; in 
| order to establish them, I found myself obliged 


ti . . 
|| to have recourse to arguments from reason, in- 


world, suffer the candle to be put under the bushel, || dependent of the Scriptures, or to appeal to 
but upon a candlestick, that it may shine upon and || the general consent of christians in successive 
inspire with hope all future generations of Calvinists ; || 9£¢@8 3 in other words, to the tradition of the 


their urgent and vociferous call to hand the manu- 
script over to the printer for publication.” 


places the Calvinistic Calumniator in a very awkward 
predicament ;—so much so, that we doubt whether he 
will ever have the effrontery to publish any more of 


tion of the Rev. Mr. O'Callaghan will be extensively 
read. ———_—_—— 

Terrisce War ix tue Camp.—It appears from 
the article which we have copied this day from the 
Curistian Reeisten, that a new division is about to 
take place in the Calvinistic or Presbyterian school. 
Serious and alarming ueresies, have, of late, been 
broached in the New Haven College, which have put 
the whole would-be Orrnopox fraternity in a pucker, 


and the meek and modest preacher had to yield to || church. 


This enabled the Rev. Mr. O'Callaghan to take hold || 
of it, and to present his criTicaL REVIEW, which || 


his sermons against Catholics. We hope the produc- | 


“The Christian bishops were not less eminent 


, “ Strange such a diff rence there should be s | 
for their generous encouragement of the liberal 


Twixt Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee.”’ | 








I felt I could not again sign the thirty- 
‘nine articles, unless this objection were. re- 
j}moved. I proposed it to my superiors, but, as 
ithe explanation given by them did not satisfy 


* The advocates of the established church, often 
extol the beauty and perfection of their Liturgy, but 


|| they ought, at the same time, to be so kind as to in- 


| form the Public, that the greatest part of their Litur- 
gy has been borrowed from the Catholic Missel and 
Ritual. Of this, any one may be convinced, who will] 
compare the prayers, lessons and gospels in the Ca- 


tholic Missal and Ritual, with those in the Book of 


Common Prayer. But though our service has been 
thus borrowéd, it has not been preserved entire. nt 
stands in the Protestant prayer book, deprived of the 
principal and essential! worship of all the ancient 
churches ; the Holy Mass, this true and propitiatory 
sacrifice, as it stands in all the ancient Micsals, has 
been reduced in the Book of Common Prayer, to a 


||mere verbal worship in “ The order for the Morning 


Prayer.” Hence our James IJ. pronounced the order 
| for the Morning Prayer to be an ill said Mass. 


Selling 


Oe a 
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me, after what I had considered a sufficient 
pause, I declared finally my resolution of not 
signing them any more. I was now the more 
free to seek the truth, where it might be found, 
but I had then no idea that it was in the church 
of Rome. My friends would have dissuaded 
me from having any communication with Ro- 
man Catholic Priests, but I thought they ought 
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should ever preach in a Protestant church. All 
the time at Garrenden was nearly devoted to 
religious conversation, and I soon found, that 
instead of my being able to teach Mr. Phillipps, 
to think more correctly about religion, I was 
| obliged, in many points, to acknowledge that 1 
‘had to be alearner myself. I found him well 
able to stand his ground in defence of the Ca- 





not to be excluded from the general scheme of || tholic faith against me, and some other more 
re-union, which I wished to see set on foot ; I || experienced Protestant Divines, who occasion- 


used therefore to speak to them frequently.— | 
At first I expected to find them ignorant of | 
true spiritual religion, mere formalists, and | 
quite unable to defend what I thought the ab-| 
surdities of their creed, but to my surprise, | 
every conversation with them, led me to see | 
that I had been deceived ; I found that they 
both understood the tenets of their religion 
well, and could explain and defend them in a 
most masterly manner, and I began to see 
there was more in the Catholic Religion, than 
I knew, though I was not convinced I was 
wrong, in being divided from it, as I still thought 
it was erroneous and unscriptural in many 
points. The first thing which changed mate- 
rially my views of the Catholic faith, was a 
correspondence, which I kept up with an un- 
known person for about half a year. This 
person stated, that he had been travelling 
abroad, and having frequently entered the Ca- 
tholic churches, and surprised to see how de- 
vout and holy the services were, he was led to 
examine further, and began to entertain doubts 
of the wisdom of the English reformation. I 
thought I could soon set him right by pointing 
out to him, what’ had for some time thought | 
denunciations against the Catholic church, in| 
the Apocalypse, and in other parts of the Scrip- 
ture. 
forcibly opposed those ideas, and so far from 
allowing that they could be proved from scrip- 


jally joined our conversation. At last, finding 
‘that I was contending with obstinacy, and not 
/with the candour I professed, I made up my 
mind to look into the affair with a new feeling, 
‘and with a real determination to follow the 
truth, This resolution gave me immediate 
\comfort, and the consequence of it was, I was 
soon delivered from all my doubts. I had in- 
tended to have gone home on Saturday, to re- 
sume my duty at Brington, but I first went 
with Mr. Phillipps on Friday to Leicester, 
where we dined and spent the evening with 
Mr. Caestrick, an old French Missionary, who 
had been stationed at Leicester for several 
years. 
he met my objections, made me more willing to 
listen to correction ; his statements, and reason- 
ing, came upon me with authority and convic- 
‘tion, which I felt I could not, and must not 





'resist, and before night, I declared my submis- | 


| sion to the church of God. 
| The conversation of Mr. Caestrick had satis- 
‘fied me, that the Roman Catholic church was 
that church which our Saviour bad founded and 
as He had promised that Hell gates should 
never prevail against his church, and that He 
jand his Holy Spirit should remain with it for 
ever, teaching it all truth, and had commanded 


In the course of our correspondence he || it should be obeyed in words so clear, “ he that 


will not hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen and a publican,” Matt. 18. 17, I 


ture, he treated them as the mere inventions of || felt convinced, that in obeying it, I was doing 


men. I was then led to ask myself, whether I 
had drawn them simply from scripture, and 





the will of Him, on whom I had placed my 


‘firm and only dependence for peace and salva- 


found, that [had never entertained them, before || tion, and in doing this, | knew I could not be 


some Protestant commentators had put them || led astray. 


into my head. 
the word of God alone; I therefore determined | 
no longer to pay regard to those ideas, unless | 
I should find the scripture of itself lead me to | 
them. From that time those ideas never made | 
any impression on me. I never knew who| 


this correspondent was, until I went abroad to || 


Thank God! [ put aside the 


My principle was to attend to ] thought, which first offered of going home and 


looking into the affair the week after. The 
| step which I took the next day of professing 
/myself a Catholic, is one on which I have never 
reflected with any thing but comfort, as I do 
even at the present moment. 

The truth is so plain, that the Catholic church 


The kindness, and patience, with which 


prepare for my ordination; I then learned that || was founded by eur Saviour, that it has all the 
it was a young lady, who was on the point of | four marks of Christ’s church, and that it has 
becoming a Catholic, but who, for further sat-|| Jesus Christ’s infallible word, that it shall con- 
isfaction, wrote to me, and to one or two other || tinue until the end of the world. The Protes- 
Protestant clergymen, to hear what we could || tants, indeed, tell us that it was the first true 
say in defence of our religion. You may natu-|| church, but that it afterwards fell into idolatry 
rally suppose, that our answers instead of |and damnable doctrine, but they cannot show 


. . | . . ° 
weakening, would rather confirm her attach-|| now, wen and were it fell into idolatry and 


ment to the Catholic faith. Just so: she be-| 


came a Catholic, and was on the point of being | prudent, (and so I now do think it) to trust to )| 
professed a Nun, in the order of the Sacred | the infallible promise of our Saviour, than to || 


Heart, when she died a holy and edifying death. | 
Owing to this correspondence, I became much | 
more willing to give Catholics a favourable. 
hearing, but it was yet three years before I was | 
led to the further step of embracing the Catho-| 
lic faith. This was brought about in the fol- 
Jowing manner. I had made acquaintance 
about the year 1829 with Mr. Ambrose Phil- 
lipps, eldest son of the member for Leicester- 
shire. The conversion of this young gentleman 
to the Catholic Faith, at the age of fourteen 
years, (about seven years before I knew him,) 
had very much surprised me, when I first heard | 
ofit. His character and conversation interested | 
me, and with pleasure I accepted his invitation | 
to spend a week at his father’s house at Gar-| 
renden Park, I.was in hopes, that I should} 
thus have an opportunity of inducing him to} 
think more correctly about religion. I had in-| 
deed no great hopes of being able to dissuade | 
him from the Catholie Religion altogether, nor} 
did | earnestly wish it, for I had been already | 
convinced, that men might be good christians | 
in that religion. I left*home for Garrenden | 
Park, January 24th, 1830, on Sunday night, | 
after preaching two sermons, in my Protestant | 
church, at Brington in Northamptonshire, of 
which I was Rector, and little did I think then, | 
that those two sermons would be the last I) 





damnable doctrine. [thought it therefore more 


‘any man’s assertions, and if my resolution to 
become a Catholic on this ground was sudden, 
I defy any man to prove it rash. I saw that 
|God promised me no better opportunity than 
the present, so I sent a messenger home that 
‘night to announce my resolution, and I made 
my abjuration of the Protestant faith, in Lei- 
cester chapel, on Saturday morning, the 30th 
of January. I had had for a long time no 
thoughts, but of serving God in the ministry of 
that church, which ever it was, that I should 
find to be the true one ; and so I at once offered 
myself to Doctor Walsh, Catholic Bishop of the 
midland district, who sent me to the English 
College at Rome ; where, by a happy coinci- 
dence of circumstances, I was ordained for the 
English mission, May 26th, 1832, St. Augus- 
tine’s day, in St. Gregory’s church, the very 


mission from that holy Pope, to undertake the 
conversion of England, and I humbly ask your 
prayers, that I may be by his mercy an humble 
|instrument towards its reconversion, which, I 
trust, is not far distant, and which it is the 
dearest desire of my heart in this world to see 
accomplished. 
I am, Dear Sir, Yours, most truly, 
Georce Spencer. 
West Brunswick, January 3, 1834. 





spot from which St. Augustine received his) 





Such is the account given by this Nobleman 
of his conversion to the Catholic faith, an - 
count, which must be read with int rest and 
triumph, by every adherent of the ancient faith - 
even those who condemn the change, must ad. 
mire his singleness of purpose and his strength 
of mind. The golden prospect lay before him: 
he might, with confidence, look forward to some 
of the best and highest preferments in the es. 
tablished church; yet he turned his back as 
them all to accept the lowly charge of a Catho. 
lic Priest, at West Branswick, in Staffordshire 
‘To many, such a sacrifice will appear folly. 
| but he had studied in the school of him who suf. 
| fered the loss of all things and accounted them 
as dung, that he might gain Christ, (Phil, iii.) 
‘and has cheerfully renounced the riches and 
honours of this world, to associate himself jp 
‘faith and worship with those holy and illus. 
| trious members of the Catholic church, who, in 
every age and clime, have made it their aim 
jand their glory, to bring their dear but erring 
brethren to this one fold of the one shepherd 
| Jesus Christ. 
| The examples of the Dake of Brenswick ang 
of the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, ought 
to teach people of every age and condition, that 
neither the concerns of this life, nor the princi- 
ples of education, nor the fear of displeasing 
friends, nor the shame of owning themselves to 
have been in the wrong, ought to prevent them 
from embracing the truth, whenever God, in 
his mercy, is pleased to let them know it. 
| It is the misfortune of too many christians, 
to be biassed by one or more of these unwar- 
'rantable motives, in contradiction to the dic- 
| tates of reason and religion. For, as our Sa- 
'viour has declared, “ he that will not hear his 
‘church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and 
a publican,” it is certainly a most urgent duty 
of every person, to examine seriously, whether 
|the communion in which he has received his 
/education, be that true church or not. Dismis- 
‘sing all worldly considerations from his mind, 
| he ought to reflect and decide seriously and con- 
| scientiously. What will the prejudiced opin- 
ions of his fellow-mortals avail him at the tri- 
bunal of justice, at which we must all soon ap- 
pear? Will any of them plead bis cause at the 
‘bar of divine justice? Let him remember that 
the part which he now chooses, he chooses for 
erernity! Let him then act candidly and se- 
riously and conscientiously. Let him beg of 
| God to give him grace to see the truth, and let 
|him be determined to embrace it, in spite of 
‘every opposition and every worldly considera- 
tion. 
Adieu, my dear friends ! we must soon, very 
|soon, all appear at the tribunal of divine jus- 
‘tice, and your candour must acknowledge that 
| this advice, which I now offer, cannot but then 
meet with the approbation of our awful judge. 


=> -— 


| Brugland. 


|  Hovsr or Commons—February 17.—Mr. O’- 


| Connell presented a petition from Clondalkin, 
‘in the county of Dublin, praying for the Repeal 
of the Legislative Union. He would not fur- 
‘ther detain the House on the present occasion, 
than by observing that the petition was most 
-respectably signed—the first name (Arrabin) to 
‘it being the signature of a gentleman who was 
one of the oldest Grand Jurors in the county, 
and who, only a very short time ago, held very 
different sentiments on the question. If any of 
the Ministers had been present, he would have 
asked them to look at that petition—at the ef- 
fect of the language which they bad put into 
his Majesty’s mouth. ' 

Mr. Fitzsimon and Mr. Ruthyen supported 
the petition. 

Mr. O’Connell then presented petitions for 
the Repeal of the Legislative Union, from the 
‘parish of Crewstown, in the county of Meath ; 
‘from the parishes of Lady’s Island, Gorey, Tem- 
pletown and St. James’s in the county of Wex- 
‘ford; from * Carnew and the men of Shille- 
lagh”—(a laugh) ; from Kilmartin and several 
| parishes in the county of Cork. , Also, petitions 
‘from nearly all the above places for the total 

abolition of tithes. 
| Mr. Ruthven felt convinced, if the people of 
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Ireland only proceeded in a constitutional man- 
per, Ror ta chedlence to the laws, that a Re- 
peal of the Union was inevitable. With refe- 
rence to the abolition of Tithes, a pretty strong 
opinion had been expressed in England, and 
those opinions had been as strongly expressed 
in Ireland. 





Mr. A. Johnston trusted that there were not || 
many intelligent persons either in this country |, 


or Ireland, who would much longer continue | 
under that most extraordinary delusion, that the | 

yment of tithes in either country was a sort | 
of personal tax. It astonished him that any | 

rson could have been Jed into such a belief. | 
He would take upon himself to assert that it) 
was no personal tax. Should, however, it ever | 
be proved to be so, then, most unquestionably, | 
the question would assume a different complex- | 
ion. [Hear.] With regard to the mass of pe; | 
titions brought before the House by the Hon. | 
Member for Dublin, he trusted that when the | 
subjects to which they referred came before the | 
House, they would have all the consideration | 
which they justly merited. Ee would, however, | 
now take upon himself to say, that the Imperial 
Parhament would never accede either to the | 
prayer of one class of petitioners or the other, | 
and for himself, he hoped he should never see | 
te day when the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union should take place. 


Mr. F. O'Connor considered, if any persons 
were under delusion upon the subject of the 
petitions presented by the Hon. Member for 
Dublin, that the two Hon. Members opposite 
were. [Hear and a laugh.] He had attended 
numerous meetings for the Repeal of the Union, 
at whieh, almost without any exception, the 
strongest resolutions were proposed and se- 
conded by Protestants. [Hear.] If it ever had 
heen a Catholic question, it now ceased to be 
so. He bad no doubt that it would astonish 
Members to learn that every possible attempt 
was made to put down, in this country, meet- | 
ings for the Repeal of the Union. A Repeal | 
meeting had been about to be held in’ London. | 
For this purpose, a few days since, a room had 
heen taken at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
and after the publication of the King’s Speech, 
and within two or three days of the holding of 
the meeting, the persons having agreed for the 
rent of the room, and tendered the amount, the | 
proprietor told them that such a meeting would 
bem direct violation of the King’s Speech, and 
that it would be all but treason to alllow the | 
meeting to take place in his house. The pro-| 
prietor said he spoke from authority. Was 
that, he would ask, fair discussion? ‘They had | 
been often told that the fair way to learn public | 
opinion, was by the petitions of the people. The 
Deputation afterwards had gone to the London 
Vofec-house ; the proprietor did not exactly | 
tell them that it would be treason to bold the | 
meeting, but he put six times the fair rent upon 
listoom 3 so much, then, for freedom of debate. | 
Notwithstanding the attempts which had been. 
made to smother the question, he could assure 
the Hon. Gentlemen on the other side, that they | 
vere labouring under a delusion, that nothing 
could stop its progress, that no power of vitu- 
eration could put it down. In proportion as) 
"Was attempted to be crushed, it would gain 
Strength. 





Mr. Finn admitted that he knew certain | 
tinerants had been perambulating Ireland with 
the Bible in their hands, who had done more | 
mechief, and excited more dissension, and, he | 
wight add, did more to destroy the Established | 
‘burch, than any Irish orators had done; and 
fareturn were made of the number of their 
‘onverts, it would be found to be very small, | 
ad the motives which induced them to become | 
uverts, weré not very creditable to either party. | 
te Protestants of Ireland were beginning to 
%e their true position, and they must cordially 
fombine with the Catholics of that country to 
ue their mutual rights and freedom. In the 
yunty which he represented, there were 165,000 
man Catholics, and only 5,000 Protestants, 
nd there were ten parishes lying together in 
~~ County (Kilkenny) in which there was not 
we single Protestant. Was it, then, to be said 
t with 90 large a majority of Catholics, they | 





of England? 


‘should be compelled to su 
which they did not belong ? 
| Mr. O'Connell said he could not help re- 
marking, that if Rome was once saved by geese, 
he feared Ireland would not be. [{Laughter.] 
It seemed to be supposed that his countrymen 
were troubled with a fogginess of intellect, which 
made them unable to see their own interests, 
without the use of British spectacles ; but though 
they might be so stupid a race, Catholics as 
well as Protestants were united in praying for 
relief from Tithes. They did not ‘pray that 
one-third should be paid by the landlord, but 
that two-thirds of the whole should be free from 
the imposition ; and such ought to be the case 
in acountry in which there were thirty parishes 
in one county alone in which there was nota 
single Protestant. Both proprietors and tenants 
were Catholics; and they hoped that the Pro- 
testant church would be cut down to the wants 
of the Protestant community in Ireland. The 
Hon. Member had said there was a desire among 
the Catholics for the ascendancy of their church. 
He would declare—and he trusted he was as 
sincere a Catholic as the Hon. Gentleman was 
a Protestant—that he would no more consent 
to the Catholic church having the ascendancy, 
than he would consent to the passing of a law 
to make it penal to be a Catholic ; for he was 
convinced, that nothing ever degraded and de- 
based a church so much as allowing it a politi- 
eal ascendancy. ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” said the Saviour; and, detached from 
the kingdom of God, the chutch became defiled 
and degraded. Such an idea was appalling to 
the Catholics. He regretted that the Hon. 
| Member should be so full of the terms, ‘* Catho- 
lic” and “ Protestant,” using them as opposed 
to each other. It was time to leave off childish 
absurdities. One would think they had gone 
back to the time of the Reformation, when it 
was fashionable to cut throats on both sides; 
when the Catholics persecuted the Protestants, 
and the Protestants the Catholics, just as they 
happened to be in power. 
the Union, he denied that its object was to give 


| any body of christians the ascendancy over ano- 


ther; or that it could by possibility happen, 
that, if a separate Legislature was established 
in Ireland, it would be exclusively Catholic.— 
Did not the Hon. Member know that there were 
at present 105 Irish Peers, of whom seven only 
were Catholics, and that the number of the lat- 
ter could not be increased without the executive 
The Hon. Member had. said 
much about unity; but did he not know that 
one of the most free and flourishing countries 


existing had twenty-two separate Legislative | 


Assemblies? Did he not kuow that Sweden 


and Norway had their separate Ligislatures, 
and that they were perfectly independent of 


ach, and yet so united in strength as to be bet- 
ter able to resist Russian tyranny than any other 
country 7) The examples were numerous. —Ire- 
land once possessed a separate Legislature ; 
and no country in the world rose so rapidly as 
she did from the years 1782 to 1795, and until 
French principles got in among them, beginning 
with the Protestant first, and drove them to the 
melancholy rebellion which followed. 


could prosper under no other. 
/gain much by Ireland’s prosperity. 
the state of the country now, compared with 
what it was at the passing of the Union? ~=Why, 
absenteeism, the great curse of the country, had 
increased. It has reduced Ireland to a mere 
pitiful form. The Repeal of the Union was 
not separation—it was, on the contrary, the 
(most efficacious measure for the security and 
advantages of the two countries. 
House imagine that it was he who was pressing 
the Repeal of the Union? No; the Coercion 
Bill had done more than he could do; and his 


As to the Repeal of 


Did this | 


privileges, 


Treland | 
prospered under a separate Legislature, and || 
England would |! 
What was) 


pport an institution to || was signed by 1[500 Protestants as well as Ca- 


thalics. Another was preparing in Belfast.— 
The real Repealers were the Ministers and the 
Government of this country that outlawed Ire- 
land. He was perfectly astonished at hearing 
any educated Protestant make use of the cant 
of Protestant and Catholic. Such was only fit 
for times gone by, in conflict about political 
He detied any one to give him a 
single instance of a popular Catholic assembly 
refusing religious liberty to any Protestants ; 
Cathohhe Monarchs did so, but he threw out the 
challenge to prove the fact of a Catholic people 
having refused religious liberty. 

An Hon. Member.—It was done in 
America. 

Mr. O’Connell.—The population there were 
all Catholics, and they had not the opportunity 
of doing so. What country was :t that first, 
after the Reformation, proclaimed religious li- 
berty? Maryland—a Catholic State. Would 
it be recollected, that, after the Restoration, the 
Roman Catholics religious toleration, 
though it was withdrawn in the interval, and 
the draft of the enactment was made by a Je- 
suit? He could also quote Poland, but it was 
quite unnecessary ; no man who was at all sin- 
cere in his own feelings, could persecute ano- 
ther for his. 
guished as a prosclyting sect. 


South 


grave 


The Catholics were never distin- 
None were less 
so. Whereas every Protestant in Ireland was 
as busy as possible in the trade of making con- 
verts. It was Ireland’s greatest misfortume that 
this ery of Protestant and Catholic was so long 
kept up. But Protestants and Catholics were 
becoming unanimous. The Government of this 
country was creating that unanimity of senti- 
ment. It was vain to think that with such uni- 
son of feeling, the question of Repeal could be 
eashiered by strong language or any denuncia- 
tions. The people were Jearning that the pros- 
perity of the country was dependent on its ad- 
vancement. The greatest evil that could befall 
England, was the poverty of Ireland. The 
English poor laws were increased in England 
heavily by Irish poverty. Tle treated this cant 
of religious differences with ineffable disregard ; 
the struggle for Repeal was not for religious 
ascendancy, but for political independence, and 
it would not cease until they gained it, or were 
convinced that it was an object not fit to be 
sought. 

Mr. Shiel expressed his surprise, when peti- 
tions were to be presented, from which there 
might be anticipated discussions of great im- 
portance, not a single member of the Govern- 
ment, nor any individual connected with the 
Government, should have thought proper to at- 
tend. It was originally understood that some 
member of the Government should be present 
at the early sittings of the House. Why was 
not the Secretary for Ireland present ? 
he could not attend, why did he not apply to 
the Hon. Member for the University of Dublin 
to answer? But there was neither a member 
of the Government, nor any one that sympa- 
thized with them, or with the high church party, 
in attendance to answer. With regard to the 
King’s Speech, which had been alluded to, he 
admitted that it was couched in very strong 
terms, in terms almost as strong as those em- 
ployed by Earl Grey, then Mr. Grey, in speak- 
ing of the Legislative Union with Ireland. Mr. 
Grey described it as a bad measure, purchased 
by gold, and wrung from the fears of the Irish 
people by treachery, but that the time would 
come when Ireland would demand its repeal 
and would obtain it. 

Mr. Maxwell said he hoped the Hon. Mem- 


ber for Dublin would forgive him for stating 


that it would be more desirable, and, in his opin- 


lion, it would be attended with success, if the 


Majesty’s Speech, as well, contributed to make || 
repealers. He could give many instances of | 


rich and respectable persons in Ireland, who |. 


/were made Repealers by the Coercion Bill; |, 


one—Mr. Thomas Cranford, who declared that 
he was no Repealer till then. The House would 


i 
| 
i! 


Hon. Member would bring forward measures 
for the relief of Ireland, and try whether the 
Imperial Parliament would afford redress be- 
fore it sought for a Repeal of the Union. He 
viewed that measure with fear and apprehen- 
sion. With regard to the absence of Ministers, 


|| it must be recollected that they did not consider 
the question was sufficiently premature to be 


see that the Protestant provinces of Ireland || brought under discussion. 


pour in their petitions for Repeal ; in the city 
of Armagh, a petition, about three ‘weeks ago, 


Petition ordered to lie on the table. 
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Rereat or vie Untos—Apsence or nis Ma- 


JESTY’S MINISTERS FROM THE MORNING SITTINGS, | Ministry for his Majesty’s. Irish Secretary was 
—Mr. Fearcus O’Connor said be had several | the capability of keeping his seat in that house 


petitions to present to the house, from various | 


‘ate of Ireland, praying for a repeal of the | appeared to him the right honourable gentle- 


nion and an abolition of tithes. The absence 
of his Majesty’s Ministers from the morning 
sittings was to be greatly condemned. He had 
several questions to put relative to the opera- 
tion of the stamp act in Ireland, and he was 
unable to put them owing to the absence of his 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-Generals.— 


In answer to the charge which he had brought , Middleton, for Repeal, he (Mr. O'Connor) should | 


against the landlords of Lreland in general, and 
those of Cork in particular, he had been told 
that it was most happy for the Irish not to be 
legislated for by such menas he had described. 
But there was nothing in the nature of Irish 


gentlemen to make them worse than any other | 20,0007. a year from it, and never spending a 


class, if they were not rendered so by eircum- 
stances. 
under the control of public opinion. (Hear.) 
They would have an interest to become good 
landlords and good magistrates. They would 
be repaid by the affections of their countrymen. 
(Hear.) Instead of now having two members 
for the county of Cork, they would have twenty 
or thirty, who would all have an interest in 
cherishing and protecting the people ; and in- 
stead of being forced into that house, as the 
honourable member of Mallow had said, against 
the will of the gentry, the line of demarcation 
between the people and the aristocracy would 
be completely broken down, and their interests 
made identical. But though the honourable 
member for Mallow had taunted him with 
being forced into that house, the fact was that 
no member had entered that house under more 
honourable circumstances. He would mention 
a fact within bis own knowledge: A gentleman, 
who was educated at Oxford University, when 
he came of age took possession of immense 


estates in the county of Cork, and entered on | 
He was appointed | 


the management of them. 
a magistrate, and the first sessions that he at- 
tended, a case came before him, in which a 
tenant and his landlord were parties. This 
gentleman, who, he (Mr. O'Connor) was proud 
to say, was his cousin-german, decided for the 
tenant, and declared that it was a very had 
case. The consequence was, he was bullied— 
he was called out—and the consequence was, 
that the landlord, who was his adversary fell 
on that vceasion. (Hear, hear, hear.) Such 
was the difficult chance of obtaining justice 
which the tenant had in Ireland. He could 
now state a fact in proof of the tyrannical 


spirit which influenced the landlords of Ireland, | 


Several tenants in the county of Cork had ac- 
tually been destrained, although they paid their 
rent. ‘The landlords had not given receipts for 
the rent, and they destrain the people, in order 
to obtain payment a second time. He (Mr. 
O'Connor) had instituted proceedings on be- 
half of the poor people, but he had received 
a letter which stated that the conviction had 
been quashed from some informality. (Hlear, 
hear.) He thought that the advocates of Re- 
peal should not extend their whole ammunition 
on one great field-day, because it would be 
very easy for the noble lord to come down from 
the Treasury with his tail (hear, hear, and 
laughter) and set up a howl to stifle the discus- 
sion. The right hon. gentleman, the Secretary 
of the Colonies, would call upon the house not 
to dissolve a connection which had existed for 
thirty-four years between the two countries, in 


consequence of the flash speech of an hon. | 


member. He (Mr. O'C.) had received peti- 
tions from Manchester and several other places, 


which would prove to the House the strong | 


feel'ng which existed in favour of Repeal.— 
(IIear, hear, hear.) With regard to tithes, he 
(Mr. O’C.) should only say one word, and that 
was, that ifthe right hon. secretary for Ireland 


supposed or imagined that his tithe bill would | 


give satisfaction to that country, he was very 
much mistaken. (Hear, hear, hear.) In ac- 


cepting the Post of Secretary for Ireland, the | 


right honourable gentlemen had mistaken his 
position ; he should have remained in Stafford- 
shire among the potteries. (Laughter.) It was. 
indeed, a strange political fact that the only | 





If they were at home, they would be | penny to the relief of the poor. 


THE JESUIT. 
qualifications deemed necessary by the present 


—(hear, hear)—the only capability which it 


who had filled the office now, exhibited. The 
honourable member then presented petitions from 
the parish of Kilkenny, in the county of Tippe- | 
rary. Middleton, in the county of Cork, and 
Fermoy, in the same county, praying the aboli- 
tion of tithes and repeal of the legislative Union. | 
(Hear, hear.)’ With respect to the petition from | 





ency had more reason than the rest to advocate | 
that measure, it was the inhabitants of that town | 
and district. (Hear, hear.) ‘There was a noble | 
earl bearing the title of that town, drawing | 





only remark, that if any portion of his constitu: | 
| 
| 


single shilling there, or contributing a single |) 

The only re- | 
'mittances he ever made were those he sent to |! 
the Conservative Clubs to uphold opinions opposed |, 
to those of the people of that country. The hon. | 
‘member then presented a petition for the repeal | 
‘of the Union from the Manchester Political Tract || 
Society, which was received as the petition only i 
of the chairman. 


As he (Mr. O’C.) ‘saw the | 
hourable member for Mayo (Mr. Brown) ready | 
to stand up on his legs, he would beg leave to | 
read an extract of a letter which he had received | 
from Mr. Delahaye, a gentleman whose authority | 
he was sure would have some weight with that | 
honourable gentleman. (Hear, hear.) Mr. De- | 
lahaye said—* I have just read what Mr. Browne’ 
said in reply to you. Little does he know of the | 
Irish feeling when he says that the petitions for 
the repeal of the Union are obtained by means of | 
threats and intimidation.’’ (Hear, hear, hear.) | 
‘What a libel upon a suffering and patient peo- | 
ple.” 





MARRIAGES. 
William Doyle and Catherine Maccabee. 





DEATHS. 


Lucy White, 18 months; Margaret Clear, 2 1-2 
vears: Bridget Donovan, I0 weeks; Dennis M'Car- 
thy, 30 years; Frances Gray, 40 years; Bridget Car- 
roll, 65 years ; John O’Brien, 25 years; James Finn, 
3 days. 


| 
| 
| 








FNPOTICE. If John and James Kearns, sons of 
NY Thomas and Judith Kearns, from the county of 
Meath, Ireland, be living, they are informed that their 
Mother is in Boston, and is anxious to see them. 

March 29. ' 





TENFORMATION WANTED of James Fitz- 
patrick, who left Beliast, Ireland, about fourteen 

years ago; when last heard from, (seven years since) he 

was at St. John’s, New Brunswick. Also of Peter Fitz- | 







‘nor of the same, 99—a worthy man. 





patrick, who left Dublin about ten years age, and has 
not since been heard of. They were natives of the coun- || 
ty Cavan, where heir aged mother still resides, and who || 
is most anxious to obtain some information respecting || 
them. April 5. 
ppABinet FURNITURE, Chair, Feather Bed and 
Mattrass Warehouse, Nos, 25 & 27 Cornhill. 
J. NUGENT respectfully aequaints his friends and 
| the public, that in consequence of the expiration of his | 
lease, which terminates on the Ist of May next, and | 
cannot have a renewal, he is determined to sell off the | 
whole of his extensive Stock, at the very lowest prices 
for cash or approved credit. 
N. B. Feathers of different qualities and curled hair | 
| Mattrasses very low. March 15. | 














YAVOR sale by JAMES KING, corner of Devonshire | 
2 and Water Streets, wholesale and retail, a large | 


lot of fresh kiln dried Oat-Meal. Feb, 22. 








GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. || 
GOOD Assortment may be found at A‘: Cutler’s, |! 
| A No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., || 
Boston. |) 
| _ Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, | 
Spectacles, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Jet and Gilt | 
| Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen- | 
| knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas- | 
| tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality and 
at low prices. 
Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. 





Feb, 8. 
| CHRISTOPHER PETERSON, 
No. 91 Ann Street, Boston. 


DRY GOODS» 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
READY MADE CLOTHING. 








|| Rev. P. Connolly 
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OBITUARY. 
Died at Pizasant Port, Maine, on the Ist y) 
Mary, wife of the Governor of the Passamaquodd 
tribe of Indians, 78, and 7th, Francis Joseph, Gover 
ow i He early eg. 
poused the cause of America in the Revolutiona, 
war, and was of essential service in keeping the ene 
my at bay on the eastern frontier. He was the = 
vidual who shot the cockswain of a man of war’s we 
at an extraordinary distance, while approaching Ma. 
chias for the purpose of destroying the town, 


POETRY. 


[From the Catholic Herald.] 
HYMNUS. 
Oh Jesus! ego amo te; 
Nec amo te, ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantes te 
terno punis igne. 








Tu, Tu, mi Jesu totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce, 

Tulisti clavos, lanceam 

Multam que ignominiam. 
Innumeros dolores 

Sudores et angores 

Ac mortem, et hec proper me— 
Ac pro me peccatore. 


Cur igitur non amem, 

O Jesu amantissime ? 

Non ut in celo salves me, 

Aut in eternum damnes me, 
: Nec premii ullius spe : 

Sed sicut tu amasti me, 

Sic amo et amabo te: 

Solum quia rex meus es 

Et solum quia Jesus es. 





Amen. 
F. Xavier. 
Having met accidentally with this very beautify) 
translation of Xavier's Hymn, we subjoin it to tle 
original. 


HYMN. 
By Sr. Francis Xavier. Oh Jesu ego amo te.” 
TRANSLATION. 


Oh God! my spirit loves but thee, 
Not that in heaven its home may be, 
Nor that the souls that know not thee, 
Shall groan in fire eternally. 


But thou, on the accursed tree 

In mercy hast embraced me, 

For me the cruel nails, the spear, 

The ignominious scoff didst bear, ' 
Countless, innumerable woes, 

The bloody sweat, death's pangs and throes, 
These thou didst bear, all these, for me, 

A sinner and estranged from thee. 


And wherefore no affection show, 

Jesus, to thee, who lovest me so ? 

Not that in Heaven my home may be, 
Nor lest I die eternally, 

Nor from the hope of joy above me, 

But even as thyself didst love me, 

So love I and will ever love thee : 
Surely because my King art thou, 

My God for ever more, xs now.—— Amen. 
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